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of its length within the state simply constitutes
the divide between the Piedmont country and the
Great Valley to the west. In the south-west it
expands into a broad plateau, which, extending
into North Carolina, forms the culminating portion
of this mountain-system. The range consists of a
series of domes connected by long ridges with.
many side spurs. The height of the mountains
increases toward the south-west, as does that of
the surrounding country. The Great Valley lies
between the Blue Ridge and the western Kitta-
tinriy or North Mountains. Though this valley is
continuous it has four watersheds and contains the
minor valleys of the Shenandoah, the James, the
Roanoke, the Kanawha, and the Holston or Ten-
nessee rivers. The last of the belts belongs to
the Appalachian mountain-region, and is styled
4 Appalachia.' It may be described as a series of
long narrow valleys 2000 feet or more above the
sea, enclosed between the long parallel ranges of
the Alleghany Mountains. About six-sevenths of
the state is drained by the streams of the Atlantic
system. The important rivers are the Potomac,
Kappahannock, York, James, Blackwater, and
Koanoke. The remaining seventh is drained
mainly by the Kanawha or New River, the Hol-
ston, and the Clinch, which are tributary to the
Ohio. Virginia is famous for the number and
value of its mineral springs. The Natural Bridge,
in Rockbridge county, and the many caverns,
including Lurav Cave, are among bhe objects of
interest to tourists.

With its diversified surface and its position near
the sea Virginia has a climate which varies with,
the locality. Except in the swampy portions of the
tidewater district it is remarkably pleasant and
healthy. The mean annual rainfall is from 40 to
45 inches, and is well distributed throughout the
year. Along the shores of the tidewater region
and in the marshes water-fowl of various kinds
are abundant, and elsewhere partridges or quails,
pigeons, grouse, wild turkeys, and other game birds
are found. Deer are numerous in many sections.
The fisheries are important, arid large quantities of
fish are shipped to other states. Oyster-culture is
engaged in. The soils, especially those of the Great
Valley, are very fertile, while there are valuable
forests in the mountain region. Indian corn, wheat,
potatoes, and oats are extensively grown, very high
yields per acre being obtained. Early vegetables,
strawberries, and apples are especially valuable on
account of the facility with which they may be
carried to the great Atlantic seaports. Tobacco
has always been a staple crop in this state, and the
' Virginia leaf' is noted throughout the world for
its excellence. Dairy-farming, cattle-rearing, and
wool-growing are carried on. The mineral wealth
of the state is considerable, there being found iron-
ores in abundance, granites, limestones, marbles,
and other building stones, gypsum, marl, lime, and
clay products, &c., but coal (bituminous and anthra-
cite) is the most important of all. The coal-field
which occurs in the Triassic sandstones in the
vicinity of Richmond yields, besides a bright, black,
bituminous coal, a remarkable natural coke; but
the most thoroughly worked coal area is the Poca-
hontas field in the south-west. There are import-
ant manufactures of cotton goods, tobacco, paper,
lumber, leather, flour, machinery, &c. Water-
power is plentiful, and facilities for transportation
are excellent. Virginia sends two senators and
nine representatives to Congress. The chief towns
are the state capital, Richmond (pop. in 1930
182,929), Norfolk (129,710), Eoanolce (69,206),
and Portsmouth (45,704). The state maintains an
excellent system of public schools, and private
schools, academies, and colleges are numerous.
Among the more important institutions of higher

learning are the William and Mary College (1693)
iu Willlamsburg, the Washington and Lee Uni-
versity (1749) in Lexington, the Hampden-Sydney
Presbyterian College (1776), the University of
Virginia (1825) in Cliarlottesville, and the Military
and Polytechnic Institutes.
The history of Virginia is perhaps more romantic
and heroic than that of any other state of the
Union. In 1584 the first English expedition landed
on 4 Roan Oke' Island (now in North Carolina),
whereupon Elizabeth christened the country l Vir-
ginia ' and knighted Raleigh, who had organised
the expedition, but had remained at home. In
1606 James I. granted a charter for the planting of
colonies in Virginia, and the next year at James-
town, 011 the James River (q.v.), there was founded
the first lasting colony. In 1619 there was held at
Jamestown the first representative Assembly in
America. With this early period are associated
the names of Captain John Smith (q.v.) and Foca-
hontas (q.v.). Such was the prosperity of the
colony that at the end of the colonial period
Virginia was the most populous and wealthy of
the thirteen colonies. In the protest against the
Stamp Act and the encroachments of Great Britain
Virginia took the lead, and in the revolutionary
struggle furnished such noted sons as Washington,
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, the Lees, and Madison.
At Yorktown the surrender of Cornwallis But an
end to the contest. In the Civil War Virginia
furnished the commander of the Confederate forces,
General Robert E. Lee, and on its soil the last
battle was fought, and the final surrender \va?
made. At the beginning of the struggle the western
part of the state seceded, and was admitted into
the Union as West Virginia in 1863. Of the first
twenty-one presidents of the country seven were
natives of Virginia. Pop. (1800) 880,200; (I860)
1,596,318 ; (1880, after the separation of West Vir-
ginia) 1,512,565; (1900)1,854,184; (1920)2,309,187;
(1930) 2,421,851 (more than a quarter negroes).
See histories by Stith. (1865), Cooke (1884), Brake (1894),
Bruce, &c. (1924); studies on 17th-century Virginia, on
Economics (1896) and Social Life (1907) by Brnce;
Lancaster, JH'istoric Virginia Homes and Churches (1915).
Virginia, UNIVERSITY OF, at Cliarlottesville,
Albemarle county, Virginia, 4 miles from Monti-
cello, the seat of Jefferson, by whom it was planned
and organised. It was chartered "by the state in
1819, and opened in 1825.
Virginia, WEST.   See WEST VIRGINIA.
Virginia, or VERGINIA. See CLAUDIUS (Ap-
PIUS ).
Virginia City, capital of Storey county,
Nevada, is built, 6200 feet above the sea, on the
eastern side of Monnb Davidson, 14 miles NNE.
of Carson. It owes its existence to its silver-
mines, specially the Comstock Lode (q.v.), which
began to give out in 1890. Pop. (1880) 10,917;
(1920) 1200; now almost vanished.
Virginia Creeper (Vitis fodemcea ov Am-
pelopsis qninquefolia], an American vine, known
also (unhappily) as American Ivy, Woodbine, &c.,
often grown on the fronts of houses in Britain and
continental Europe as an ornamental creeper. The
tendrils terminate in a peculiar Mud of sucker,
and the autumnal foliage is rich in varied colour
of light and dark green, brown, red, and yellow.
Virginian Peer.   See CABIACOU.
Virginian Quail.   See QUAIL.
Virginian Stock.   See STOCK.
Virginia Water, an artificial lake, nearly 2
miles long, formed in 1746 "by theDnke of Cumber-
land in the Great Park at Windsor, is 5 miles S. of
the castle, and is mainly in Surrey, but partly m
Berks.